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SUMMARY 


In 1952 approximately two million individuals worked for wages on farms in 
the United States for 25 days or more during the year according to information in 
a nationwide sample survey.1/ This number was 8.5 percent fewer than in 1951 
Information was also secured on the earnings of these workers and on the employ- 
ment and earnings during 1952 of migratory farm workers. 


Forty-five percent of these farm workers reported that their chief activity 
during the year was working on farms as hired hands while an additional 11 percent 
reported that their chief activity during the year was working at nonfarm jobs. 
Housewives, students and others who were out of the labor force for the greater 
‘part of the year made up about a third of the tio million people who worked on 
farms for a month or more during 1952. 


Among these farm wage workers males averaged 187 days of work in 1952 and 
earned in cash wages slightly under $1,100. These earnings were realized from an 
average of 152 days employment for reel on farms for which they received about $800 
in cash wages. The remainder of the employment and wages vas from vork on nonfarn 
jobs. The overall average for the female farm wage workers was 57 days employment 
during the year at farm jobs and 10 days at nonfarm jobs vith total wage earnings 
from these farm and nonfarm types of employment averaging $254. Female workers, 
however, made uo only a fifth of the two million hired farin vorkers considered in 
this report. 


Length of employment and earnings of farm workers varied depending on whether 
they were year-round workers or seasonal workers, migratory or nonmigratory. 
‘orkers who spent 250 days or more of the year at farm wage work averaged 328 days 
of work and earned in cash wages $1,700, practically all of which was from farm 
employment. 


For 1952 the survey estimate of domestic migratory farm workers is about 
350,000. This is about 50,000 less than 1950, the most recent year for which com- 
parable information is available. The average annual cash wage income of migratory 
male farm workers of approximately $1,100 in’ 1952 was similar to that of nonmigra- 
tory workers. The higher daily earnings at farm work by the migratory groun offset 
the fever days of employment obtained by them during the year. 


The 1952 survey also obtained information on the farthest distance from home 
that migratory workers traveled in the course of their work, Slightly over half 
traveled less than 100 miles, a fourth traveled between 100 and 300 miles and 15 
percent traveled more than 300 miles, . 

1/7 The sui survey was made for the Bureau of Agricultural Economics by the Bureau of 
the Census in December 1952. Information was obtained for persons 14 years old and 
over in the civilian noninstitutional population who did farm work for cash wages 
during the year. Groups not covered in the survey include children under 14 years 
old, ov Mexican nationals who came in without legal authorization, and foreign 
meankis who were brought in legally for temporary employment on farms who had 
left the country by the end of the year, 


Lie 
IUMBERS AND COMPOSITION OF THE 1952 HIRED FARM WORKING FORCE 


The number of persons 14 years of age and over who worked for 25 days or 
more at farm wage work during 1952 was approximately 2 million, a decrease of 5.5 
percent below the 1951 total. At this level the number of persons engaged in farm 
work for a month or more during the year was about the same as in 1945 and 1946 
but smaller than in the years since. Males made up practically four-fifths of 
these farm wage workers and females a fifth, or the same proportions as in 1951 
and practically the same as in earlier years (table 1). 


Table 1.- Farm wage workers vith 25 or more days of farm. Wage work in the year, by 
.sex, United States, 1945-9, 1951-52 1 
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1/ Data relate to persons 1) years of age and over in the civilian noninstitu- 
tional population at or near the end of the year. 


Of the 2 million workers who did as. much as 25 days of farm vage work during 
1952, 47 percent vorked on farms fewer than ie days, and 16 percent worked La com: 
150 days. The remaining 37 percent made up the more regular part of the hired farm 
working force who spent a half year or more in farm.wage work during..1952 fable 2). 


CHIEF ACTIVITY OF FARM WAGE VORKERS . DURING 1952. 


Because of the heterogeneity of the hired farm vorking force, it has been 
found useful to classify these workers by their chief activity during the year - 
the type of activity at which they spent the greatest amount of time during the year. 
Of the 2 million persons who. did 25> days or more of farm wage work in 1952, 45 per- 
cent reported farm wage work as their chief activity during the year. An additional 
10 percent were persons who either operated their own farms or who worked without 
pay on their family farms the greater part of the year. Nonfarm work was the chief 
activity of an additional 11 percent. These three groups combined thus accounted 
for roughly two-thirds of the 1952 hired farm working force. The chief activity of 
most of the remaining third was either keeping house or going to school. Between 
1951 and 1952 the proportion of farm wage workers who were not in the labor force 
the greater part of the year increased and the proportion of those who were decreased 
accordingly. . 
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Table 2.- Distribution: of farm: wage vorkers with,25 or more days of farm wage work, 
by sige on iy iba work rns year, United Saigk 1945 - 4g, 1951-52 Ly 
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1/ See footnote to table 1. 


Altogether about 900,000 persons reported farm wage work as.their chief 
activity during 1952, about 200,000 of them having worked eat nonfarm work in-addi- 
tion to farm-wage work. ‘The domes with farm wage work as their chief activity was 
lower in 1952 than in 1951 and substantially lower than in 1947 and 1949 (table 3). 


Table 3.- Distribution of farm wage workers with 25: days or more of farm ware work... 
‘in the year, by chief activity during year, United.States, 1947,..1949 
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~T/Inciudes for for 19 Ost, BK 660 “and f for’ 1952, », 18,000 persons tho reported looking for 
work was their chief activity. The comparable figures for 1947 and 1949 not avail- 
able. See also footnote to table 1, 


os ae 
OTHER CHARACTERISTICS OF FARM WAGE WORKERS IN 1952 


The age distribution of the male and female workers who did 25 days or more 
of farm wage work during 1952 was as follows: 


Age Male Female 
Percent Percent 
Total 100 100 
Te 7 18 
Tome 34 he 34 
25 - 64 37 Wy 
65 and over h 1 


Two-thirds of all farm wage workers were white and one-third were nonwhite. 
Negro workers accounted for all but a small percentage of the nonwhites. Veterans 
of Yorld Var II comprised 12 percent of these workers in 1952. Approximately 60 
percent of the 2 million persons in the 1952 farm wage working force were farm 
residents at the time the survey was made in December 1952; 27 percent livelin 
rural-nonfarm areas: and the remaining 14 percent were urban residents. 


TIME WORKED AND WAGES EARNED BY FARM WAGE WORKERS IN 1952 


Male workers who did as much as 25 days work on farms for pay averaged 152 
days of farm wage work in 1952 compared with 165 days in 1951. Female workers 
with as much as 25 days of paid farm work averaged 57 days employment on farms in 
1952 as compared with 70 days in 1951. In addition, male farm wage workers aver- 
aged 35 days of nonfarm work for wages in 1952 and female workers averaged 10 
days. of nonfarm work, The amount of supplementary nonfarm work in 1952 was some- 
what higher for males than in 1951, but it was slightly lower for females (table 4). 


Because both farm and nonfarm wage rates or average daily earnings were 
higher in 1952 than in 1951, annual earnings from wages or salaries for all farm wege 
workers averaged slightly higher. than in 1951 despite the decrease in the average 
number of days of employment. The annusl wage income among farm wage workers 
varied greatly, depending on whether the individuals worked a part of the year, 
most of the year, or all of the year. Male farm wage workers with 250 days and 

more of farm wage work received an average annual cash income from wages of 
$1,700, all but a small amount of which was from farm wage work (table 5). On the 
other hand, the 1952 annual earnings of male farm wage workers with 25 to 150 days 
of farm work averaged about $700, of which about half was from farm wages and the 
rest from wages for nonfarm work. 


Workers whose chief activity in 1952 was farm wage work averaged about 
$1,300 in cash vages earned during the year from a total employment of 244 days, 
all but 1/7 of which were spent in farm wage work. These average earnings during 
the chart ae 8 percent greater than in 1951 and 44 percent more than in 1949 
(table 6). 


Average wages earned per day from farm work in 1952 by all workers with 25 
days or more of farm wage work vas $5.15. Wages earned at nonfarm work by those 
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Table 4. - Average time worked and wages earned during year at farm and nonfarn 
wage work by farm workers with 25 days or more of farm wage work, by sex, 
United States, 1947, 1949, 1951, and 1952 1/ 


Year : Total : Total vo erm wage Work — fet Nonfarm wage work _ 
and ; days ; . wages : ‘ {> Wages oie Vages 
Sex. worked =: earned | Om te nenrned : = : earned 
Number Dollars “t Number : Dollars : Number : Dollars 
1947 
Total 183 734 156 596 27 138 
Male 198 803 LG0 648 28 £55 
Female 106 362 85 319 a1 2 
19h9 
Total 166 702 yhite 5 T 6 ys 
Male 183 810 157 643 26 167 
Female 93 280 y 219 au 61 
1951 : 
Total 174 879 146 683 26 196 
Male 197 1,035 165 797 32 238 
Female 8h 268 70 238 14 30 
1952 
Total 162 908 ae 68h 30 22h 
Male 187 1,078 152 Gok 5 e74 
Female 67 26h 57 222 10 32 


1/ See fcotnote to table l. 


workers who were employed at both farm and nonfarm jobs averaged $7.45 per day. 
Males averaged $5.30 at farm work and $7.75 at nonfarm work. Average earnings per 
day of female workers during 1952 was $4.05 for farm work and for nonfarm work 

$3.15 (table 5). The nonfarm vork of many female farm wage workers was domestic 
service or related activities - types of work in which the wage rates are sub- 
stantially lower than those of nonfarm work generally done by male farm wage workers. 


Distribution of the workers with 25 days or more of farm wage work by their 
annual cash earnings from farm wages is shown in table 8. As a majority spent less 
than a half year at farm wage work, relatively few had annual earnings from farm 
wages of more than $1,000. Half had earnings of less than $400, a fourth earned 
from $400 to $1,000, and the remaining fourth earned more than $1,000. Among male 
farm wage workers the proportion in the groups with the lowest annual earnings 
from farm work was smaller than among female workers, but the proportions in the 
middle and higher earning groups are larger. 


Because a substantial provortion of farm wage workers also have nonfarm 
jobs in the course of the year, a separate distribution is shown of workers by 
total wage income from farm and nonfarm work (table 9). Thirty-five percent of 
all the workers had farm and nonfarm wage incomes in 1952 of $1,000 or more, and 
13 percent had incomes of $2,000 or more. 


If attention is focused on male farm wage workers whose chief activity dur- 
ing the year was farm wage work, a marked difference in distribution of workers by 
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Table 6.- Average time worked and wages earned in farm and nonfarm work 
in 1952, 1951, and 19h9 for workers whose chief activity dur- 
ing the year Was farm vage work, United States 1/ 
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“? Total: Total : Warm wage work : Nonfarm wage work 
Yeart ‘days she et tg ne ee ee eA rare ge im mam enn ot WE BSS 
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if See footnote to table 1, 


Table 7.- Average number of days worked at farm ‘and. nonfarin wage 
work for workers with 25 days or more of farm wage work, 
by chief activity of worker during year, United States, 


4952 1, 
Farm and : 
chief activity nonfarm wage: Farm work :Nonfarm work 
during 1952 : 
Cole alas ln Natio ha Ted aan ING 2 ON ar eae de RRNNR Sn memnamnramaD 
Dass ot peg DAYS : Days 
Total 2/: . went aegis EG Danae ~ 20s DB Dinas geese) 
Farm work — . 212 Ige he 
. Farm wage work auh poy Lhe 
Other farm vork _ 62 56 6 
Nonfarm work 216 pi 159 
Not in labor force 64 Sy 10 
Keeping house 61 53 8 
Attending school 67 a Te 
Other 65 54 ia! 


See footnote to table 1. 
—F Includes a small number of workers who rapoeiee looking 
for - ge as abe chief ONG during the year. 
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Table 8.- Percentage distribution of farm wage workers (with 25 
days or more of farm wage work) by cash wages earned 
at farm wage work Guring the year, by sex, United 
Seabees 1952 1/ . 
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‘ te d9be 
Dollars 
Total 
Under 25 
25 - 79 
100 - 199 
200 = 399 
4OO  - 599 
600 - 999 
1,000 - 1,399 
1,400 Spee 


2,000 and over 


: All workers : Male : Female 


Percent ; Percent : Percent _ 


100 100 100 
10 y 2h 
20 15 38 
20 19 ah 
a 13 5 
15 16 

9 11 1 
8 10 1 
| 9 - 


~~ 1/ See Footnote to table 1. 


Table 9.~ Percentage ‘distribution of farm wage workers (with 25 
days or more of farm wage work) by total cash wages 


Total cash wage 
income in 1952 


"Dollars 
Total 

Undexeo ” 
So0me see 
100 - 199 
aU0Ty =) 399 
400 - 599 
600 -- 999 
1,000 - 1,399 - 
1,400. - 1,999 


2,000 and over 


i/ See footnote to table 1. 


annual income can be seen. 


‘earned: at: farm and nonfarra wage pene by sex, United 


States, 1952 
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: All workers : Male ; Female 


Percent : Percent : Percent 


100 100° er Set O6 
a a 18 
17 La 38 
17 13 28 
8 9 5 
16 18 | 
LL WY. 3 
ll 1h ab 
13 pap ls . 


In 1952, half of these workers earned a total wage in- 


come (from farm and nonfarm work) of $1,000 or more, and a sixth earned $2,000 and 
over. The proportion with $2,000 and more has increased substantially since 1949 
when only 7 percent were in this wage income bracket (table 10). 


Yage earnings of workers from farm wage work and nonfarm wage work do not in 
all cases account for the total income earned during the year. Some of the farm 
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Table 10,- Percentage ahensepustes of iy? cba wage \ workers whose chief activity 
during year-was farm. wage work, by total cash wages earned during year, 


United Stetes, 1949, 1951, and 1952 1/ 
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I/ See footnote to table i. 


wage workers also operate their owm farms, and in some instances farm wage workers 
erive income from other types of self-employment. To obtain a picture of the 
total annual cash income earned by farm wage workers who depend for a livelihood 
solely on wages or salaries, a special tabulation was mede of the data to exclude 
those farm wage workers who also had income from self-employment in a farm or non- 
farm business. The results are shown in table 11, with a breakdown by residence 


of the vorker in December 1952. 


_ Those who did farm wage work averaged only 153 days of employment and 
earned $723 in cash wages during the year. Those who did both farm and nonfarm 
wage work averaged 200 days of employment and $1, 300 of wage income. In the 
latter case, farm and nonfarm work each provided about 100 days of employment on 
the average, although the nonfarm work accounted. for more than half of the total 
income. Rural:farm and rural nonfarm workers who did farm wage -rork only averaged 
about-the same amount of emoloyment during the year ~ approximately 160 days. 
“Yorkers who lived in urban areas and worked.only on farms averaged a little more 
than 100 davs of farm. wage work. -The amount of. nonfarm work done by farm wage 
workers. who. vere employed both at. farm and nonfarm jobs during 1952 averaged 84 
days for rural farm residents, 115 days for rural nonfarm, and 104 days for urban 
residents. ‘Wages earned per day at these nonfarm jobs vere highest for urban resi- 
; dents ($8.10 per day), next highest for rural nonfarm residents ($7.90 per day), 

and lowest for farm resident workers ($6.50 per day). For all of these groups 

wages per day from nonfarm jobs rhs dota ee ho percent higher than 


those from their farm jobs. 


| MIGRATORY WORKERS IN THE 1952 HIRED FARM WORKING FORCE: 


As for certain earlier years, this survey of the 1952 hired farm working 


force also provides information concerning the number of workers who left their 
homes temporarily in 1952 to work at cultivating or harvesting crops in a county 


oo TOG 
Table 11.- Average number of days worked and cash wages earned during 1952 at farm 
' and nonfarm jobs for workers who did 25 days or more of farm wage work and 
who had no income from self-employment, by residence in December 1052, 
United States ny é; 
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Heerarrerec anne rece cmenintraron eer ns Torre Ea ee Average 
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type of work ‘Average ?_S88h V8GeS_ ‘average + SOS" SEBee Average (ee 
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: Te ioe |. : ee ked 
OO met owt RS worked: 9 Pe UC ee 
Te, Dol, sDol. + No. Dol. :Dol. :_ Wo. Dol. +Dol._ 
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Farm and nonfarm wage : 
work 200 4296 6150 99 535 6245 yor, 76TO07.55 
Rural-farm 167 807 %.85 p49 690 4.60 2G bolt TOO 6.60 
Farm wage work only 160 Wo. kiso 160 716 4.50 - - - 
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wage work TOS RL ee 55.90 122 593 5.35 84 554 6.60 
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work 202m, $7220 4 we £10 98 390 4.00 104090838 8.10 


1/7 See footnote to table 1... 


or counties other than their home county.1/ Surveys made in 1949 and 1950 provided 
an estimate of approximately 400,000 domestic migratory farm workers 14 years of 
age and over in this country. Because of the difficulty of enumerating migratory 
workers it was recognized that some underenumeration probably occurred. An allow- 
ance for this as well as for children of migratory workers under 14 years of age 
who also worked in the fields raised the estimate to about one-half million 
migratory farm workers for 1949 and 1950, exclusive of Mexican nationals who had 
legally or illegally entered the country for farm work. 


|For 1952, the survey estimate of domestic migratory farm workers is about 
350,000. If an allowance is made for underenumeration and for children of migrants 
under li years of age who worked in the fields during some part of the year, the 


too) thas general definition of migratory farm workers was. qualified to exclude 
(1) workers who commuted daily across a county line to do farm wage work, and (2) 
persons who made a more or less permanent move to take a steady farm job in another 
county. Farm wage workers who had no usual place of residence (no regular home, no 
regular living quarters elsewhere) were considered as migratory if they did farm 
wage work in tvo or more counties in 1952. 


~ a e 


estimate may be in the neighborhood of 450,000. Distribution of the 1952 migratory 
farm workers by sex and age groups is shown in tables 12 and 13 with comparisons for 
1949 and 1950. These estimates relate to all such workers who did any farm wage 
work at all during the year. The decrease.in the numbers of migratory workers in 
1952 compared with earlier years is in line with the downword trend in employment 

of hired farm workers generally. Further mechanization of agricultural operations 
along with shifts out of the farm labor force: occasioned by expanding opportunities 
for industrial employment are among the factors that underlie the downward trend in 
the decrease in size of the hired farm working force. 


T-ble 12.- Number of persons who did any work 
as migratory farm workers during 
the year, by sex, United States, 
1949, 1950, and 1952 1/ 


Sex y L294 9wie: 1950 Ao Tope 


~: Thousands : Thousands: Thousands 


Total - yee 403 “350 
Male 291 285 23h 
Female 131 118 118 


~ “37 Data relate to persons 1} years-of age 
and over in the civilian noninstitutional 
population at: the time of the survey. For 
definition of migratory farm workers and 
coverage of survey see discussion on pages 9 and 10. 
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Table 13.- Age distribution of persons who did 
any work as migratory farm workers 
during the year, United States, 1949, 
1950, and 1952 1/ 


Age-proup -: 1949°"*)-1950 °: 1952 


Years s Percent ». Percent; Percent 
All ages. 100 100 100 
Te Nae 17 el et 22 
hs remy 23 ay 18 
a5 oh 16 18 ok 
35 = 4h 16 14 19 
us . 54 13 10 8 
5 Gn Glp rns ' ze) ' 3 oo 5 


65 and over 


. es AS Footnote to table ie. 
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For purposes of comparing the employment experience. and wage‘ incomes of 
migratory farm workers with those of nonnigratory: workers, it may be. more useful 
to look into the data for ‘those workers, migratory and nonmigratory, who did at 
least 25 days of farm wage work during the year. The attachment to the farm labor 
force of individuals with léss than a month's work during the year in agriculture 
is often of a marginal or casual nature, Yet their numbers are sufficiently large. 
that averages based on all of the workers, including those with less ‘than 25 days 
of farm wage work, may not provide useful. measures, particularly if the interest 
is mainly in individuals who occupationally may more properly be considered as agri- 
cultural laborers.. Moreover, experience has indicated that information obtained 
about persons who did only a few days or a few weeks of farm work in a whole year 
varies in completeness from year to year and produces some erratic fluctuations .2/ 


Among vorkers who had 25 or more days of farm wage work in 1952, the migra- 
tory group contained larger proportions of the young workers and those from 25 to 
4k than the nonmigratory group, and smaller proportions in the older age groups 
(table 14). Nearly 40 percent of migratory workers reported farm wage work as 
their chief activity during the year as compared with 46 percent of nonmigratory 
workers. On the other hand, the proportion of migratory workers who reported non- 
farm work as their chief activity was greater than that of nonmigratory workers - 
17 percent compared with 10 percent. About 35 percent of migratory and nonmigra- 
tory workers reported their. chief activity during the year as not in the labor 
force (table 15). 


The proportion of migratory workers was smaller than that of nonmigratory 
workers among those who had spent the major part of the year in farm wage work. 
The importance of regular and year-round hired workers in the nonmigratory group, 
and conversely the concentration of migratory workers in strictly seasonal activi- 
ties on farms, accounts for this difference. Thus, for example, 40 percent of the 
nonmigratory workers were employed on farms for 150 days or more during 1952, as 
compared with only 17 percent of the migratory workers (table 16). 


Table 14.- Age distribution of migratory and nonmigratory 
workers who did 25 days or more of .farm wage 
work during the year, United States, 1952 1/ 


Migratory : . Nonmigrator 
a Bee aor workers : workers 
Years . : percent 27: Percent 
All ages 100 - - 100 
1 mig LT 24 PET 
18 - 24 piahege he gd Kp 18 
25. = 3h 26 23 
35 - kh 22 14 
45 = 54 9 13 
55 - 64 . 3 Le 
65 and over or 3 


iy See footnote to table 12. 


2/ Of the 352,000 migratory farm workers, all but 64,000 did 25 days or more of 
farm wage work in 1952. The proportion of workers with ‘less than 25 days of farm 
wage work was substantially greater among nonmigratory workers than among migratory 
workers. 
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Table 15.- Percentage distribution of migratory and nonmigratory workers with 
25 days or more of farm wage work in the year, by. chief activity 
during year, United States, 1949.and 1952 Y 


2 A A AAC OT LL A EE: ARLE LG CLL LLL EL LD LL 


Migratory workers Nonwigratory workers 


e . 
OA ES ES A RRR HI EE ES SE LE LL 


Chief activity 


during year — ; 19h9 “1952 1949 1952 

m RPL ‘Percent : Percent : Percent : Percent 
All activities 100 Oe 100 100 
Farm vork . 48 8 67 56 
Farm wage work 38 39 52 46 
With nonfarm work 10 eae l2 12 ive 
Without nonfarm work e2s 7 4O cy, 
Other farm vork _ 4 ‘10 9 is 10 
Nonfarm work 13 a Wy 10 10 
Nongainful activity 2/ “wi Sees 7 35- om, 23 34 


i/ See footnote to table ile. 
2/ Includes a small number of workers who reported looking for work as their 
chief activity during the year. 


Table 16.- Percentage distribution of migratory and nonmigratory workers with 
25 days or more of farm wage work by duration of paid farm work 
during the year, United States, 1949 and 1952 1/ 


fo + x . : : ; 
Days of farm Migratory workers SSO ake workers 

aaa tS gyg Miedtsd™ yosp-ND iat Ioygyye* OF Kingep 

* Percent : Percent : Percent : Percent 
Total | 100 Tale NR RE Tels: 100 
25 = 7h days 61 60 38 ks 
hae Te ee ane 20 23 ou 45 
150. = Sao 13 10 16 16 
250 and over Ps | 6 7 25 ah 


i/ See foothote to table 12. 


During 1952 nearly 3 in 10 migratory workers worked at nonfarm jobs in 
addition to their farm jobs, compared with only 1 in 5 of the nonmigratory 
vorkers (table 15). Nevertheless, the proportion of migratory workers with 150 
days or more of total employment (at farm and nonfarm jobs) was only 29 percent 
compared with 50 percent for the nonmigratory vorkers. <A rather similar situation 
existed in 1949 (table 17). a 


ao *1 Oe 


Table: 17.- Percentage distribution of migratory and nonmigratory workers 
with 25 days or more of farm wage work by duration of farm 
and nonfarm work during the year, United States, TO49 and 


1952.1/4.: | 
bate z 3 . C ; - 
"Days of farm and : Migratory vorkers. . Nonmigratory workers 
qgpourerp. work a  Sigkg 1952 . 1949 . 1952 
Percent : Percent ; Percent : Percent 
Total 100 er yele 100 100 
25 - 7h days Lo 9) 29 34 
15°19 ae 29 31 19 76" 
150 - ako 22 13 233 ce 
250 and over 9 ae 10 2g 32 


Woe See footnote to table 12. 


TIME WORKED AND WAGES EARNED BY MIGRATORY FARM WORKERS 


‘In 1952 migratory farm vorkers with 25 days or more farm wage work averaged 
124 days of employment during the year and a a Ltée’ less than $900 in total cash 
wages earned. These averages included 87 days of farm vage work with annual earn- 
ings of $600 and 37 days of nonfarm work with an average wage income of approxi- 
mately $285, Male migratory workers worked longer during the year (144 days) than 
these averages for both males‘and females combined. The average cash earnings of 
male migratory workers in 1952 was $1,100, compared with the $384 average for both 
sexes combined (table 18). Average cash wages earned per day at farm work by 
migratory workers, was substantially greater than those earned per day by nonmigra- 
tory workers. Male migratory workers averaged $7.35 per day worked at farm work, 
2s ‘compared with nonmigratory male farm workers who averaged only $5.05 - a 
differential in favor of migratory vvorkers of 46 percent. A similar percentage 
_adifferential in farm wages per day worked by. migratory and nonmigratory..workers. 
was also. observed in 1949, although the actual wage levels were lower that year, 
The higher earnings per day of migratory workers is accounted for by the higher. 
rates of pay accompanying peak seasonal activities in harvest or cultivation of 
crops. and also by the prevalence of piece rates in the types of work done by 
migratory workers .3/ Hourly earnings of piece rate workers average higher than 
those customarily paid on a time-rate basis such as per day, per week, or per hour, 
The higher daily cash farm wage of the migrants also reflects, to some extent, the 
lower average value of perquisites, or noncash remuneration they receive, compared 
with that received by nonmigratory farm workers. Average earnings per day for farm 
work by female workers in 1952, as in 1949, was about the same for migratory as for 
Honmigratory eos 


Daily earnings of eye farm: workers ‘at nonfarm jobs averaged 48, 15 per 
day worked: = not’ substantially different from ost of nonnigratory male farm workers 
atts bigae at nonfarm Selah ‘ 4 ; ; mer 


3/ for a sae Ful ore diaeieeiee of the differential between ee and 
nonmigratory wages per day, see Ducoff, Louis J. Migratory Farm ‘lorkers in 1949, 
U. S. Dept. Agr. Agr. Inform. Bull. 25. 1950, pp. li-l2. 


Table 18.- Average time vorked and’ cath wages-earned at farm and nonfarm work by 
.workers with 25 days or more of farm wage work during year, by migratory 
status and sex of. workers. United States, 1949 and: 1952 1/ 


wre there ree ———— 


. . “Wage work _ 


; ea Toray area ham soo po Nonfarm 
Year and category :Average:Cash earned 3! :Average: Gash earned :Average:Cash earned 
of workers — : days :Total: Per: days :Total; Per: days :Total: Per 
4 OF tf tor'? dey Pi or@ Mxar trtday | >: orloPaomforiuday 
pa 2 work :year rworked: work:year :worked: work :year :worked_ 
Sy Wedp oe bee iede tbat: Dole! “Noy Piel in Dob Peto, Or Dolve Dols 
1952 . . 

Migratory workers 12h 88h °°'7 515 87 600" "6; 90 37 Couns eKLTS 
Male . Be LO) OO) 99 ic i A 4s, S70 O25 
Female, — Nip tersh Ste, 259 4.00 “53 292° 6-44.20 aie 7 3410 

Nonmigratory workers 169 911 5.40 tio «°- 698 - 5.00 29 Sp toycho 
Male, Be ares Sr SES Oat) GPS? Bay <5 05 3 59 tycpe#o 
Female © oe eerie Oe MBG! eMpSh Sods, OO 10 Fn Bxv20 

1949 

Migratory workers BIg" 59h My g5™ OD SYS S500 30 146 © 4.80 
Male 135 132) Bee 93 549-455. .60 ir 19055 320 
Female 82 Bak (2.85 67 198 2,95 15 36 = 2.35 

Nonmigratory vorkers 173 TIO 15 148 i ae ie 25 45 = 5..85 
Male 190 818 4,30 165 655 3.95 25 163 6.65 
Female 102 291 2.05 76 een 2295 26 6702.55 


~ if See foot footnote to table 12. 


As shown in table 18, the average annual cash wage income of migratory male 
farm workers of approximately $1,100 in 1952 was similar to that of nonmigratory 
workers, despite the substantially fewer days of employment of migratory workers. 
The higher daily earnings at farm work by the migratory group offset the fewer days 
of employment obtained by them during the year. Nonmigratory workers, however, 

did not have the job travel exvenses of the migratory workers and probably they 
also received greater value of noncash remuneration in the form of perquisites. 


Annual earnings of migratory as well as nonmigratory workers were substan- 
tially greater in 1952 than in 1949 owing to higher wage rates received both at 
farm and nonfarm jobs and to an increase in the amount of supplementary nonfarm 
employment obtained in 1952. The number of days of farm work obtained in 1952 by 
migratory workers was about the same in 1952 as in 1949, although it was slightly 
lower for nonmigratory workers in 1952. The average annual wage income in 1952 for 
male and female migratory workers combined was $884, or 49 percent greater than in 
1949. These earnings vere from both farm and nonfarm jobs and relate to workers 
who did 25 days or more of farm wage work during the year. For the nonmigratory 
workers with 25 days or more of farm wage work the 1952 wage income from farm and 
nonfarm jobs averaged slightly more than $900, or 27 percent more than in 1949, 


aliases 
DISTANCE TRAVELED BY MIGRATORY FARM WORKERS 


In the. 1952 survey a question was carried for the first time as to the 
farthest distance from home that migratory workers traveled in the course of their 
work in 1952. Of those migratory vorkers who worked at farm wage work at least 25 
days in the year, 54 percent traveled less than 100 miles, 24 percent traveled » 
between 100 and 300 miles, 15 percent traveled between 300 and 500 miles, and 7 
percent traveled 500 miles or more. If account is taken of all migratory workers, 
including those who did less than 25 days of farm wage work in a year, the dis- 
tribution of the workers by distance traveled was not greatly altered. The 
percentage who traveled less than 100 miles increases somewhat, to 59 percent of 
the total, and the percentage of those who traveled 100 to 300 miles decreases to 
19 percent. Those with greater distances of travel constitute about the sume pro- 
portions as among the workers with 25 days or more farm wage work. 


An. examination of the duration of employment and earnings of migratory 
workers in relation to distances traveled shows no particularly consistent pattern 
except possibly to suggest that those with more than 500 miles of travel may have 
averaged a longer work year, and therefore greater annual income, than those. who 
traveled shorter distances. The small number of workers in the sample who were in 
the 500-mile and over group makes it difficult to place too firm an interpretation 
on the estimates of eke average employment and earnings. . 


~ File 
APPENDIX 
Method of Survey 


Estimates in this report are based on information obtained for the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics by the Bureau of the Census in its regular Current Popu- 
lation Survey in December 1952.4/ The survey was made on a national sample of 
approximately 25,000 households. As the estimates are based ona sample, they are 
subject to sampling variability. The smaller figures as well as the small differ- 
ences among figures should be used with care. The information on time worked and 
wages earned during the year is subject to errors in memory of those who reported. 


In addition to the regular questions asked each month by the Bureau of the 
Census, such as those pertaining to personal characteristics and employment status, 
special questions were asked concerning each person 14 years old and over in the 
households included in the survey, in both urban and rural areas. (See special 
questions from schedule.) 


Information from these guestions provided the basis for this report. The 
questions in columns 29 and 30 of the schedule permitted the development of special 
information on migratory farm workers. Instructions given enumerators to aid them 
in obtaining required information concerning migratory workers are also reproduced. 


Adjustment of 1952 Data 


In the 1952 survey, unlike the situation in other years, enunerators were 
not required to obtain information on wages earned at farm or nonfarm jobs by farm 
wage workers who did less than 25 days of wage work on farms in 1952. This differ- 
ence in method apparently led to some inconsistencies between 1952 and earlier 
years with regard to the proportions working less than 25 days and those working 
between 25 and 74 days. Specifically, the proportion working less than 25 days 
was considerably higher in 1952 than in previous years, and the reverse was true 
for the group working 25 to 74 days. To preserve continuity in the series, the 
1952 figures in these class intervals were revised somevhat to make them reasonably 
consistent with previous years. 


A revised estimate of the number of persons working under 25 days in ea 
was derived by applying the average percentage working under 25 days for 1945-5 
to the total estimate for 1952. This revised estimate was 350, 000 lower than a 
original reported estimate, ay The original figures for groups under 25 days and 
25 to 74 days were thus decreased and increased, respectively, by this amount. 


It was assumed. that the persons switched from the group under 25 days to 
the 25 to 74 days group were comparable in their population characteristics and as 
to number of days of work and amounts of wage income in 1952 with persons who re- 
ported 25 to 49 days of farm wage work. The 353,000 persons added to the 25 to 7h 
days group were allotted to the various age, sex, race, and income class groups in 
the same ro as persons who had reported 25 to 49 days of farm.wage work. 


Ly Robert Pearl of the Bureau of the Census handled the survey operations and 
tabulations. 

= The actual amount of difference was 353,000, using a percentage derived from 
data for 1946-51, but this was adjusted upward to 358,000 to lessen the work of 
distributing these vorkers among the various population, wage, and other groups, 
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Instructions to Enumerators on Questions in Columns 29 and 30 


ater eee cpm 


Relating to Farm \ Workers 


The following instructions are reproduced from the Bureau of the Census 
manual of instructions to the enumerators on the special questions added to the 


schedule for the December 


Item 29 - If "Yes" 


in 27--Some workers leave home to hoe cr harvest crops in some 
Did ... do this in 1952? 


other county. 


For whom to ask 
' Purpose of the 
question 


What is meant by 
"hoe or harvest" 


When to mark "Yes" 


- When to mark "No" 


Where to proceed 
next 


nie 


ot 


5 


O. 


i 


1952 Current Population Surveys. 


Ask for all persons who did farm wage work at any 
time during 1952 ("Yes" in item 27). ‘i 


The purpose of the question is to get a count of 
the number of migratory farm wage workers. 


The terms "hoe or harvest" are used in the question 
because these are the principal types of work that 
migratory laborers do. Cotton chopping, sugar-beet 
thinning, and ordinary weeding are examples of 
important types of hoeing work. Harvest work 
includes not oniy the cutting or picking of produce, 
but also loading, unloading, crew supervision, and 
other types of work incidental to the harvest, when 
done by migratory farm workers. Thinning fruit, 
pruning trees and vines are additional examples of 
work which should be included, provided that these 
are done by migratory workers in migratory status. 
Also include work performed by sheep shearers if 
they did this work in more than, one county curing 
1952. (See parag sions hy below, ) 


Mark the "Yes"oval fon a farm wage worker who left 

his home (definite living quarters, not just a 

"home State") temporarily to cultivate or harvest 

crops in some other county or counties with the 
expectation of returning home. Also mark "Yes" for 

a person who had no usual place of residence (no 

regular home, no regular living quarters elsewhere) 

if he did farm wage work in two or more counties in 1952. 


Mark the "No oval for a person employed at farm 
wage work only.in the county in which he lived. 
Mark "No" for a person employed at farm wage work 
in one county for part of the year, who makes a 
more or less permanent move to another county dur- 


-ing the year and also. does farm wage work in the 


second county. Also mark "No" if a worker only 
commutes daily across a county line to do farm 
wage work, and returns home each night. 


If "Yes" is marked in 29, proceed to item 30. 
if 2 Nee or "NA in 29, skip to item 31. 


Item 30 - If "Yes" in 29 - How far away from home did ... go to do farm work for 


cash wages in 1952? 


From whom to ask 


Purpose of this question 


What is meant by 
"home" 


More than one trip 


Entries required 


1. 


Ask item 30 for all farm wage workers ("Yes" 
in item 27) who also did farm wage work in 
some county other than the one where they 
live ("Yes" in item 29). 


The purvose of this question is to get some 
idea of the maximum distance migrant workers 
go from home to do farm wage work or to look 
for farm wage work. For example, a person 
may have heard that fruit pickers were needed 
on a farm 120 miles away from his home, but 
when he got there found no work available. 
Then, on his way home he may have found vork 
on a farm 50 miles from his home. In this 
case, the correct oval to mark would be 
"100-199". 


By “home" we mean usual place of residence, 
consisting of definite living quarters, not 

just a "home State.” For a person who has 

no usual place of residence (no regular home, 

no regular living quarters elsewhere) consider 
the place he is staying at the time of enumera- 
tion as his "home" for purposes of this question 
and ask the question in terms of farthest dis- 
tence from his present place of residence. 


If the person made more than one trip away 
from home to do or look for farm wage work, 
count the farthest distance from home that 
he went. 


Mark one of the ovals to indicate the class 
interval, in terms of miles, which would 
represent the farthest yvoint from home that 
the person traveled to do farm wage work. 
For example, if a man made two trips away 
from home to do farm wage work, one, 150 
miles from home and the other, 60 miles from 
home, the oval to mark for him would be the 
one labeled "100-199" since this represents 
the interval covered by the maximum distance 
from home he went to do this kind of work. 
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